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WHAT IS TRUTH? 

' What is truth?' said jesting Pilate, and would not 
stay for an answer. 

Next to Bacon's stroke of genius in opening his Essays tlius, 
I have long admired Pilate's ability — shall I say as judge or as 
conversationalist ? — in not staying for an answer. How many 
people are there in the world who can stop at the end of a con- 
versation : I mean really stop at the end ? It is so easy to drift 
along and let one thing suggest another until everyone is petri- 
fied with boredom, limp with ennui. It is easy, too, although it 
takes rather more will power, to end abruptly, leaving something 
unsaid — a feeling of incompleteness, which has, to be sure, its 
charm; but while it avoids satiety, it does so at a good price. 
'I could have said many more delightful things,' you imply; 'but 
I am afraid I have already become tedious' — 'No! No! by no 
means' (the others fear lest their eyes have betrayed them) — 
'but we shall continue this interesting talk another time'; and 
so on. Gentle sarcasms, polite ironies, ash-colored lies: the 
necessities of courteous unskilful intercourse. 

But really to reach a conclusion and stop; that is almost to 
make your conversation a work of art. Pilate did it — once, at 
any rate. Perhaps it is an art that rulers have to learn. But 
we commoners rarely achieve it. In fiction, however, it is easy : 
one uses a blue pencil. Yet what realist was ever so bold as to 
write down a desultory conversation — and most real conversations 
are desultory — as it is} Only the untrained writers, who do not 
count. Realism in fiction, one must understand, is not truth to 
life as it is, nor truth to life as the writer sees it ; but an empha- 
sis on certain facets of life, certain currents (usually undercur- 
rents) which attract his attention. If realism is the contra of 
romance — it is rather the complement— it is not by any means a 
more accurate, more faithful, more trustworthy 'imitation' of life. 
The incidents it selects are more common, but not necessarily 
more probable. There are in the world, crime, sordidness, bes- 
tiality, ugliness; but there are also some virtue, some noble 
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effort, and a little beauty. The proportions may be left for 
philosophers to determine, if they can. If the romantic artist 
works up life's chiaroscuro with too many high-lights, the real- 
ists find too many shadoyvs. But neither is truer than the other. 

Bacon thought Pilate was jesting. No. Pilate was not a beauti- 
ful soul, yet he was a fairly competent governor, and knew some- 
thing of human nature. It was no time for jesting. Nay, was 
it not his Lordship of Verulam who, according to the sound 
testimony of Ben Jonson, too seldom knew when to "spare a 
jest"? 

Others have called Pilate's question rhetorical. But no. From 
a lofty moral view his position was difficult. If he had been 
able to see clearly, Pilate might have became an all-but-Chris- 
tian saint, a pillar of the new religion. He saw no further, 
however, and probably aspired no higher than to be a capable 
ruler. Forced to meddle in an affair with which he had small 
concern and in which he had no political or moral interest, he 
simply washed his hands of it all as readily as he could. He 
was in no position, in no mood, to examine Jesus. He put a few 
perfunctory questions which led nowhither; and then, when Jesus 
(who also perceived clearly enough the futility of the 'trial') 
said: "Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice", Pilate 
merely shrugged his shoulders, raised his brows a trifle, smiled 
— for, after all, the Comic Spirit was not far away, although there 
was no jesting — and said quietly: " What is truth?" It might 
have seemed abrupt, but was not really so. It was final; but 
there was no more to say. It was hardly a question. It was an 
epigram. 

The simple observation of Bacon's that truth is like gold : a 
little alloy of falsehood makes it work the better, has brought a 
deal of inappropriate censure on his head. The Essays he called 
deliberately 'civil and moral', and no doubt many of them are 
loaded with the best moral counsels, better than his Lordship 
could put into practice ; but many of them also are noc meant as 
advice but as analysis of the life he studied and lived. Such is 
the memorandum that truth alloyed is more practical for every- 
day life. In certain moods and moments we would rather not 
acknowledge the soundness of the observation; but our sober 
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judgment cannot safely contradict it. What sliocks us is not 
its wrongness or its possibly destructive ethics, but its frankness. 
We do not like to be told that we sometimes have a way of pre- 
ferring darkness to light. We enjoy life's colored deceptions 
more than its hodden-grey truths, its fictions and stage-effects 
more than its realities, its outer garments more than its body, 
and its body more than its soul. That is, the most of us, most 
of the time. Truth is a little flat and brackish, or else it is 
remote and austere ; unless occasionally it is something new and 
splendid and showy and delightful for a little while. What is 
truth? Why, it is the foundations of one's house (or palace) ; 
firm, solid, indispensable, but not decorative. One prefers mul- 
lioned windows and bannered turrets to the dark cellar. Thus 
one may say, just as Pilate said it: What is truthf — an irrele- 
vance, an abstraction. 

Philosophers have always wrestled with the question, and by 
their subtleties have refined it into metaphysical tenuousness. 
Truth, we read, is the "systematic coherence which character- 
izes a significant whole". Says another: "Every judgment is a 
relation of mind to several objects, one of which is a relation; 
the judgment is true when the relation which is one of the 
objects relates the other objects, otherwise it is false". These 
conclusions (to submit only two out of many) are philosophically 
valuable for other philosophers to discuss, but they fail to win 
the non-professional student of life. And the now happily dis- 
credited definition, that truth is whatever it pays to believe, is 
so non-professional as to repel even the simplest-minded ; for, as 
we hanker a little for bangles and tinsel, we expect at least an 
appearance of depth in our philosophy. It is, let us admit, one 
of the weaknesses of our nature that we have something too 
much of the pragmatist in us and something too little of the 
merely ideal. But we may better confess our shame than erect 
it into a philosophy. 

,;, Truth is the relation between what-things-are and what-we- 
think-they-are. We know only the latter (and that often imper- 
fectly), but from this half of the formula we work toward the 
other half, which we never attain except in mathematics and 
pure logic, but only approach. The proper antithesis, therefore, 
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is not between truth and falsehood, but between truth and error; 
that is, between truth and greater or less near-truth. Better 
still, there is no antithesis, but approximation: an infinite se- 
ries — ai, a,, as ... an . Philosophers delight in torturing us with 
theoretic dilemmas; as though life were a succession of forking 
roads each leading in a distinctly different direction, and as 
though at ever}' fork we must make an irrevocable choice. Turn 
either to the left or to the right: oneway lies Truth, the other 
Falsehood : consider carefully and choose ! Whereas in actuality we 
frequently choose neither road, but stumble along without path or 
trail, somewhere between left and right. Now and then we come 
back — unexpectedly, often! — to the old road again. Mr. Ber- 
trand Russell, for example, in conducting his inquiry into the 
nature of truth, takes as his test illustrations: 'Charles I died 
in his bed' or 'Charles I died on the scaffold', and 'A loves B'. 
The one case is as simple as 2+2, for the either — or is inesca- 
pable. But the second would be thrown out of court by even 
the merest short-story maker. Between 'A loves B' and 'A does 
not love B' or 'A loves not B' there are thousands of gradations 
which no philosophical instrument will measure, but which any 
but the youngest lover is aware of. And here one were fain to 
fly off tangentially from What is truth? to What is love? .... 
But one takes refuge in Pilate's device. 

The basis of science is fact; of religion is faith; of philosophy 
is truth ; of art is beauty. Among these there is much confusion 
in most minds, chiefly, of course, because in human experience 
the categories get themselves mingled. No life is possible with- 
out the first; no life is complete without the. other three, and 
probably the greatest of them is beauty. But the wisest of men 
have differed on this matter; let each cleave to his own. Yet 
there is sometimes a fusion as well as a confusion here, the locus 
classicus of which is in Keats's ode: — 

"Beauty is truth, truth beauty." 

Ruskin was impatient of "this strange position" and called it 
brusquely a "false opinion". Keats cannot be said to have 
reached it as a result of thinking or feeling; rather he added it, 
for a conclusion, to a poem which has only a loose emotional 
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unity, — a great poem but a far from perfect one. It is certainly 
a high mystical position, not to be attacked or defended, but to be 
accepted or left alone. Keats has left us a crude example in his 
sonnet closing with Cortez's discovery of the Pacific; and a bet- 
ter one in the Ode to a Nightingale. The immortal sweet-sad 
song of the nightingale heard by Keats in the spring of 1820 was 
the same that — 

" . . . . found a path 

Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home. 

She stood in tears amid the alien corn." 

All that we know of Ruth is contained in four short chapters, 
and there is in them not a hint of nostalgia or grief for the dead 
Chilion, neither in word nor in implied feeling. Yet in Keats's 
lines there is a supreme beauty, although contrary to the facts, 
a supreme beauty and a supreme truth. The picture remains. 
The truth is fused with the beauty into a unit which is not to 
be dismembered or analyzed. One may say that Keats, by the 
penetrating power of imagination, felt the situation more finely 
than the author of the Book of Ruth : but that does not meet the 
case. Keats misunderstood or misremembered the passage, and 
out of his error created a new truth, which was both true and not 
true, and yet is beautiful. 

There are, then, a scientific truth, a religious truth, a philo- 
sophic truth, a poetic truth. They may be the same or they 
may be different. What wonder that Pilate, oppressed with 
cares of state, would not stay for an answer ? 

Paull F. Baum. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 



